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THE INFLUENCE OF THE TRAINED NURSE UPON DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN MEDICINE 

By W. M. POLK, M.D. 

Thbee forces have united to place the science and art of medicine 
on its present footing — anaesthesia, the training school for nurses, and 
bacteriology. They appeared within a few years of each other, and all 
within the middle decades of the last century. To-night we are assem- 
bled to commemorate the founder of the second of this triumvirate. 
While anaesthesia stands out by itself, the two remaining are closely 
allied, for great as is the work of Florence Nightingale, there is room 
for doubt if it could have reached its present commanding plane without 
the genius of Pasteur and the wisdom of Lister; the one opened the 
door to a new world for medicine, and the other showed how to enter 
and possess it. 

It is fair to assume that but for the aid derived from the science of 
bacteriology, we might be able to find in the annals of the nurses of the 
religious orders examples of efficiency and deeds accomplished quite 
equal to anything done by the training system in any of the many fields 
its activities cover. 

When, in the wars of the League, those who went out to gather up the 
wounded, knocked on the head such as were considered (whether friend 
or foe) too much hurt to be fit for repair, it was evidently due to the 
current conception of the humane thing to be done under the circum- 
stances ; and realizing the kind of art and skill, either on the part of the 
surgeons or nurses then available, I am not prepared to say they were 
far wrong; certainly it had an advantage over the inevitable festering 
and decay, even while sentient, which awaited the wounded in the hos- 
pitals. In this connection it is not amiss to point to the defects of the 
hospitals of our own Civil War, defects which prevailed in spite of the 
fact, that Florence Nightingale's work, at the Crimea and after, was then 
common knowledge. 

In all probability the service provided in all such emergencies is in 
keeping with our powers of appreciation, our ability to produce, organize, 
and apply remedies. Looking back from our stand-point we marvel that 
human nature could tolerate such things, and yet looking forward from 
the stand-point of Florence Nightingale's first efforts, the term miracu- 
lous would be applied to the doings of our day. And Par6, the surgical 
god of his day, 1575, although he had proven that bleeding from vessels 
should be controlled with strings and not with a red hot iron, would no 
doubt have consented to the " burning stake " as the only fit answer to 
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the sorcerer who should say that the world would one day see such things 
in the art of medicine as we behold to-day. Calvin burned Servetus 
for suggestions far short of it. 

Perhaps it is not stating it wrongly if we say the world gets from 
the science and art of medicine just what its own humanity and its own 
conceptions of art and of science produce. This truism applies equally to 
every other pursuit the world wishes to develop, whether it be " peace " or 
"aviation." We get what we are able to produce, and the quality of 
the service rendered in nursing is equal to the requirements of its age or 
its period, and of necessity these requirements are not in advance of its 
knowledge. 

In 1869, the American Medical Association, then assembled in 
New Orleans, passed a series of resolutions recommending the establish- 
ing of training schools in hospitals throughout the country. Two types 
of nurse then prevailed. In one you had much sentiment and no 
science, in the other some sentiment and also no science. The 
Sisters of Charity nobly represented the first. The second was repre- 
sented by a great many worthy women, some of whom stood at the bed- 
sides of your mothers and did for you and her all that the ignorance of 
their day and generation permitted. I so well remember in my first 
student days the workings of the system of the religious order. It was at 
the Charity Hospital in New Orleans (1867). Cholera and yellow fever 
were epidemic, its victims filling a considerable part of the medical 
service; and as we moved in and out among the beds, I had ample 
opportunity to see the bearing of a people who, taking death by the hand, 
walked with it, that they might stay its touch or turn aside the pains and 
terrors it carried for so many about them. And then in '69, I found 
myself a witness of the working of the other system at the New York 
Hospital and at Bellevue and our chain of hospitals on Blackwell's 
Island. 

There never was a system so bad as to exclude all good. This is true 
of what I saw as I moved in and out of those institutions and for eighteen 
months lived in one of them. It was the day of blood poisoning. Sepsis 
was rampant, infected wounds the rule, not often the exception. Typhus 
fever had but a short time before winnowed this field, setting free many 
a soul from among its band of resident doctors and nurses. Now a less 
fatal but yet distressing wave of relapsing fever swept over us. Our 
medical wards, crowded with tuberculosis and this fresh ailment, taxed 
almost to the breaking point our crude nursing system; surgical and 
obstetrical wards, culture fields for blood poisoning, presented every 
phase of septic disorder. The picture presented was but the culmination 
of a condition present more or less in every hospital in the country. It 
was, perhaps, the most striking of all but only because then, almost 
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single handed, Bellevue Hospital was caring for the sick and injured 
among the dependent classes of New York City. The movement looking 
to the establishment of the " training school " system in America began 
in the face of these conditions. Who was responsible for these 
conditions? My conviction then and now compels me to place it 
upon the art of medicine, not upon its science, for at that time there 
was but little of it. It had been actively germinating since the time that 
Semmelweiss at Buda-Pesth and Oliver Wendell Holmes at Boston had 
broached the relation between childbed fever and wound infection. Later 
Pasteur laid the foundations of bacteriology and Lister applied it in sur- 
gery, proving the contention of Semmelweiss and Holmes, and thus was 
the science of medicine born. In its subsequent development the train- 
ing school has borne a noble and conspicuous part. 

The present field of activity is mainly the hospital and through the 
development of asepsis it has aided the revolutionizing of the lay attitude 
towards this institution. Good housekeeping is a part of this work, sani- 
tation, in fact ; to which add the knowledge of dietetics, and you have the 
framework of what a trained nurse should know. I say framework be- 
cause unless you put inside it aptitude and character, you drop below 
the standard set by the founder and may become an instrument of evil 
rather than good. Already, because of your multiplicity, the outgrowth 
of your popularity, you are facing the question of standards for entrance 
to your schools and requirements for graduation. The medical profes- 
sion knows all this story well, but we have only ourselves to blame for 
the fact that there are more doctors in this country than can be supported 
in decency and dignity commensurate with the decency and dignity of the 
calling. As you belong to us, you must watch how we are dealing with 
the problem and take the best leaf from our book. I can only drop this 
hint — everything nowadays is cheap except character, and this comes as 
high to-day as it ever did. Therein lies the key to your troubles as to 
ours. 

The science and art of medicine are almost synonymous with philan- 
thropy, and the hospital represents one of the oldest and most potent 
examples of the inter-relation. The development which each has under- 
gone in the past sixty years has put forward the idea that the hospital 
dealing with the end of the medical problem rather than its beginning 
was running away with the situation — that, in fact, it was being magni- 
fied to the detriment of measures directed against the beginnings of 
disease. And more and more the question is asked, Why wait till disease 
puts its victims into the hospital ? Why not attack it at home ? If our 
civilization is worth anything I see but one answer to the question. Do 
it, and the machinery for the attack is found in the extension of the 
workings of the trained nurse to the home ; not of the well-to-do, but to 
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those of the submerged, in which from the nature of things are bred, not 
merely the conditions making refuge in the hospital a necessity, but in 
which dwells another kind of microbe, one belonging to the domain of 
psychology and working as an able assistant to any and all members of 
that virile family known as the pathogenic germ ; I refer to " Ignorance." 
Trained social service is a powerful weapon of the science and art of 
medicine. The sole excuse for our existence is " service," but the world 
demands service on lines of greatest efficiency. Doubting the correctness 
of so much reliance on the hospital system, very properly it says : Since 
through your discoveries in the origin of disease you know the hiding in 
embryo of this enemy, why expend so much force in fighting a defensive 
war. Shorten your sword and attack it in its dens. Organized philan- 
thropy stands as ready to help in this work as it has stood in the past to 
help its hospital phase and in proportion to the results achieved will 
generously give aid. This is a practical world, and somehow it has a 
belief (subconscious it may be) that what man creates he can overcome. 
It is therefore ever ready not only to countenance but support any 
movement looking to its betterment, based on common sense. Let us 
commend the work already done in this connection by the out-service of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, that which is being extended in 
connection with " Bellevue and Allied Hospitals," and others, and that of 
the Eed Cross in connection with our mining population. 

After the singing of a hymn and the benediction, the meeting 
adjourned. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE'S LETTER OF ADVICE TO 

BELLEVUE* 

I wish your association God-speed with all my heart and soul in 
their task of reform, and will gladly, if I can, answer any questions you 
may think it worth while to ask. 

You say "the great difficulty will be to define the instructions, the 
duties, and position of the nurses in distinction from those of medical 
men, and you are anxious to get my views in relation to this subject." 

Is this a difficulty ? A nurse is not a " medical man." Nor is she 
a medical woman. (Most carefully do we, in our training, avoid con- 
fusion, both practically and theoretically, of letting women suppose 
that nursing duties and medical duties run into or overlap each other; 
so much so that, though we often have been asked to allow ladies intend- 

* Copy of a letter written, in 1872, by Misb Nightingale to Dr. W. G. Wylie, 
who represented the founders of the Bellevue School, and printed originally 
in the report of the Committee on Hospitals of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association, December 23, 1872. 



